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THE DEVIATIONS OF MATTHEW AND 

LUKE IN THE "SERMON ON 

THE MOUNT" 



REV. CARL S. PATTON, PH.D. 
First Congregational Church, Columbus, Ohio 



From the days of the old fathers Christians have been conscious of the variations 
in the gospel accounts of the life of Jesus. Some have looked upon this fact as an 
injury to Christian faith. Others have seen in it a new proof of the trustworthiness of 
the gospel narrative. The champions of each view may sometimes have made over- 
statements, and the following serious and impartial study of the actual facts will 
certainly be helpful. 



It is assumed in this article that the 
verbal resemblances between Matthew's 
"Sermon on the Mount" and Luke's 
"Sermon on the Level Place" are so 
striking as to make it certain that the 
two evangelists are here working over 
the same documentary source. That 
portion of Matthew's "Sermon" which 
is not duplicated in Luke's, but which 
Luke has either omitted or placed in 
other connections, does not here come 
into consideration. The purpose of the 
writer is to throw some little light upon 
the literary habits of the first and third 
evangelists. The whole passage dis- 
cussed is so brief that the writer avoids 
burdening his text with citations. 

Matthew's first beatitude reads, 
"Blessed are the poor in spirit," Luke's 
parallel reads merely, "Blessed are the 
poor." A deviation very similar in 
sentiment appears in Matthew's beati- 
tude which reads, "Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness," and Luke's saying, "Blessed are 
they that hunger." It has often been 
remarked that Luke's Gospel shows a 
special interest in the poor. That he 



intends his words in these two beatitudes 
to be taken literally is indicated by the 
fact that he adds the word "now" 
("Blessed are those who hunger now"), 
and in a later verse appends a corre- 
sponding woe to those who are rich and 
well fed. Matthew on the other hand 
has a tendency, observable in many 
other instances, to "spiritualize." The 
word for "righteousness" is a favorite 
with him, occurring seven times in his 
Gospel and but once in Luke's. It 
has been said, quite correctly, that 
"righteousness belongs to the gospel 
in Matthew alone." The little word 
"now" is likewise a favorite with Luke, 
occuring fourteen times in his Gospel 
as against four times in Matthew. 
Whether the report of what Jesus said 
be more correctly given by Matthew or 
by Luke will have to depend upon larger 
considerations than are here in question, 
though the balance might seem to incline 
to the side of Luke. 

In the passage where Matthew says 
"Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate 
thine enemy, but I say unto you, love 
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your enemies," Luke says simply, "I 
say unto you that hear, love your ene- 
mies." If Luke be here regarded as 
the innovator, he may naturally have 
omitted Matthew's earlier clauses, be- 
cause he did not remember that in the 
Old Testament commandments, which 
Jesus is here revising, it had really been 
said that one was to hate his enemy. 
That Luke may here be the innovator 
is indicated by the facts that the word 
he uses slightly later for "hate" is one 
which in another connection he substi- 
tutes for a corresponding phrase of 
Matthew, and that his word for "bless" 
is also a favorite with him, being used 
by him fourteen times as against six 
times by Matthew. 

The injunction of Jesus according to 
Matthew, "Be ye therefore perfect," 
Luke seems to have softened into the 
injunction, "Be ye therefore merciful," 
as being more within the bounds of 
attainment. Besides, "mercy" is a 
favorite conception with Luke, coming 
out strongly in several of the parables 
peculiar to him. In another connection 
where Matthews says, "It is enough that 
the disciple should be as his Master," 
Luke says, "The disciple when he is 
perfected, shall be as his Master." This 
and similar tonings-down of utterances 
which in Matthew might seem to set an 
impossible standard betray Luke's hand 
in the passage in question. 

To Matthew's command, "Judge 
not, and ye shall not be judged," Luke 
adds, "Condemn not and ye shall not 
be condemned." As the verb for 
"judge" is ambiguous, not necessarily 
implying an adverse judgment, Luke 
may not have thought the statement as 
given in Matthew sufficiently explicit. 



Or Matthew, if he found the saying in 
his source as it now reads in Luke, may 
have considered the second sentence 
superfluous, and may have omitted it 
through his well-known habit of con- 
densation. 

To the "Golden Rule" Matthew 
adds a phrase not found in Luke: "For 
this is the law and the prophets." 
Matthew's inclusion of the phrase may 
be accounted for by his special interest 
in harmonizing Christianity with Juda- 
ism; Luke's omission of it (if it lay 
before him and was not added by Mat- 
thew), by his lack of interest in Jewish 
matters. Or the phrase may have been 
a proverbial or oft-repeated one in the 
Jewish Christian churches. It is found 
in Tobit and Sirach. 

Matthew's warning to "beware of 
the false prophets," with its definite 
article before the noun, seems to imply 
that the false prophets had become a 
somewhat definite and well-known class. 
It seems to bespeak the experience of 
the early church. Perhaps, since it is 
not included by Luke, we should at- 
tribute its addition to Matthew. The 
saying about the trees and their fruits, 
to which the warning about the false 
prophets is Matthew's introduction, 
Matthew enforces by repeating the same 
sentence twice. In other instances, as 
where Matthew makes Jesus say to 
Peter what he has earlier said to Satan, 
Matthew seems to betray a weakness 
for repeating words or formulas which 
he has used in an earlier place. In the 
present instance, beside repeating the 
same verse twice, Matthew seems, in his 
words about the tree being hewn down, 
to have carried over a reminiscence from 
the initial speech of John the Baptist. 
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The simile of the two houses, with 
which each evangelist concludes Jesus' 
sermon, betrays such divergences as to 
lead Harnack to question whether the 
two evangelists are here depending 
upon an identical source. Matthew's 
contrast is between a house built on the 
rock and one built on the sand. Luke's 
is entirely between one built with a 
foundation and one built without a 
foundation. As Luke's form of the 
simile is the more elaborate, involving 
the observation that, irrespective of the 
soil, a stable structure may be reared 
if only the foundation be deep enough, 
it may be safe to consider Luke as the 
innovator here. A careful comparison 
of the wording throughout the passage 
shows the actual verbal resemblance to 
be much slighter than in most other sec- 
tions of the sermons. Yet the words in 
which the similes are introduced in the 
two Gospels are identical, and their 
position as the conclusion of the respec- 
tive reports of the sermon may be taken 
to indicate that the evangelists here 
consider themselves to be reporting the 
same saying. If Luke re-worked the 
saying to fit conditions of a soil and 
climate unlike those indicated in Mat- 
thew's form, this may have led him to 
be careless of the actual wording of his 
source, even in those parts of the saying 
where he might have followed that 
wording more closely if he had cared 
to do so. 

This sketch, which might easily have 
been much more detailed, leaves us at 
least with a glimpse of some of the liter- 



ary habits of Matthew and Luke. 
Matthew seems in general to follow his 
source more closely and to permit him- 
self fewer improvements upon it than 
Luke; and this agrees with what we 
learn from the treatment which both 
evangelists accord to Mark. Yet Mat- 
thew, apparently, has his tendency to 
"spiritualize"; he has his Jewish point 
of view; he shows his habit of repeating 
himself. But Luke seems much more 
conscious of his responsibility to im- 
prove the style of his source, to correct 
ambiguities, or remove repetitious 
phrases; he permits himself much 
greater liberties in re-wording or even 
re-working passages; though Luke may 
occasionally be suspected of being 
nearer the original than Matthew. 

If one, however, compares the amount 
and character of the divergence shown 
in these reports of the sayings of Jesus 
with the comparative agreement be- 
tween Matthew and Luke in the sayings 
which they copy from Mark, one is led 
to raise another question: Had the 
sayings-source, which evidently lies ulti- 
mately back of Matthew and Luke, 
passed through one process of develop- 
ment before it came into the hands of 
Matthew, and through a somewhat 
different history before it came to Luke ? 
And did it, therefore, as it finally lay 
before the two of them, really constitute 
two immediate sources with consider- 
able divergences between them, though 
both ultimately derived from the one 
original sayings-document? But that 
is another question. 



